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REPORTS. 

Hermes, 1892. 

I. 

Aeneas Piccolomini, Ad Sapphus carmen in Venerem apparatus criticus 
auctus. P. has recently been examining MSS of Dionysius Halicarn. de 
compositione verborum, which work contains the seven stanzas of the hymn 
to Venus, pp. 173-9 of Reiske's edition. In surveying the MSS of this treatise 
at Rome, P. came across a Vatican codex No. 64 of the year 1270, and beside 
this one he collated, either directly or through friends, nineteen MSS, of 
which, however, twelve contain but the epitome of the treatise. The newly 
collated MSS (collated for the poem of Sappho alone, however) are at Rome, 
Florence, Milan and Venice. A stemma of antiquity, resp. of dependency, 
cannot as yet be given. Some important conjectures of other critics have 
been confirmed by MS authority. Piccolomini's text (pp. 7-10) presents the 
following variants from the text of Bergk, Poetae Lyr. Graec, vol. 3 (4th ed.) : 
I. 9 vTvaaSev^aiaa, 1. 10 ijicee arpovdo, 1. 11 dcvvijvTe, 1. 17 kutti efKf), 1. 25 ;i;a/l£7rav, 
1. 26 /lepiftvav. 

G. Thiele, Das Lehrbuch des Isokrates. Did Isocrates leave a rixf^ at all ? 
Thiele takes up all the references to a supposed rexv!; of Isocrates, and argues 
with much good sense and sound knowledge against the genuineness of all 
the so-called fragments of that work. 

E. Thomas, Eine Studie zu den Epikurischen Sprlichen. Critical remarks 
on the collection of Epicurean sentences found in cod. Vatic, gr. 1950 and 
published by K. Wotke in Wiener Stud. X, pp. 191-9. 

K. Burger, Zu Xenophon von Ephesus. The ''E(l>eamK& of Xenophon differs 
from the other amatory tales of the same type in being for the most part 
conspicuously free from the usual rhetorical embroidery of this class, even to 
the point of dryness, and Burger believes that the present form of these tales 
is due to an excerptor who shortened his original by copying some portions 
with little change and contracting others greatly, in the same way in which 
the two books of Metamorphoses by Lucius of Patrae were condensed into the 
AovKWC fi dvo( preserved among the writings of Lucian. 

U. K5hler, Herakleides der Klazomenier. This H. is the politician men- 
tioned by Aristotle in the 'A6)ivaiav nohreia, c. 41 s. f., and Plato, Ion, 541 d. 
In 1887 an inscription was found in the Acropolis, containing a decree 
bestowing various honors upon a certain Herakleides. Foucart, publishing the 
inscription in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 163 sqq., identified this 
Herakleides with H. the Byzantian who figured in the Corinthian war-times. 
But Kohler believes that the H. mentioned is the Clazomenian, and that he 
served the interests of Athens in diplomatic matters, intervening between 
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Athens and Persia after the accession of Darius II, 424 or 423 B. C, the 
Trpoffvia having been granted to Herakleides some twenty years earlier than 
the citizenship. 

Th. Mommsen, Zum romischen Bodenrecht. I. Frontins Bodenkategorien. 
It was a public necessity to have official surveys made in the case of agrorum 
adsignatio or in the case of the letting of public lands. The habit was to 
measure out the land in squares or rectangular pieces. The surveyors' square, 
the centuria, is a fixed quantity of 100 heredia, containing 200 iugera of 120X 
240 feet. From the standpoint of the agrimensor there are three categories of 
ground or land: (l) private \2iXv&, ager divisus adsignatus coloniarum, or (2) com- 
munal property, or (3) property of the Roman commonwealth, ager arcifinius. 
Private land requires not only the fixing of boundaries but adsignatio as well, 
whereas communal property requires the former only. We learn also from 
Frontinus how the imperial government ceded property rights to municipalities. 

II. The marking of boundary-stones. Lack of space forbids a detailed 
report, but the analogy of surveying and of laying out a camp is particularly 
interesting ; so also the etymology of decumanus, which term was used in 
surveying as well as in the tnetatio castrorum. 

III. The field-chart of Arausio. The fragments of this chart are published 
by Hirschfeld in the C. I. L., vol. 12, No. 1244, with a supplement on p. 824. 

IV. Colony and municipium. Mommsen insists that for centuries these 
types of communities differed as much from one another as e. g. the royal city 
of Magdeburg and the free city of Hamburg. After the social war there was 
an equalization of the two, the difference, if any, being only nominal. This 
is urged by Mommsen against the work of Max Weber, Romische Agrar- 
geschichte, which Mommsen otherwise commends. 

V. Critical notes on Frontinus. Under this heading Mommsen emphasizes 
the grave and sometimes hopeless difficulties of the text, and makes a number 
of emendations. 

H. von Arnim, Ineditum Vaticanum. v. A. found in the body of a MS of 
Synesius (Vaticanus 435) an extra sheet containing an unpublislied fragment. 
It is ascribed to Plutarch in the superscription (14th century), but that is 
probably a mere conjecture. The fragment seems to have been written by a 
Greek teacher of rhetoric residing at Rome. The language is interesting and 
the question of date is very much so ; the elements of history, especially in 
the address of 'S.inav, are sound, and even valuable. 

Richard Wagner, Sostratos' Teiresias. Eustathius, p. 1665, 48 ff., gives an 
account of seven different metamorphoses of the seer Teiresias, and tells us 
that this account was taken from Sostratos' Teiresias, a voirifia ekeyeiamv. 
With this so-called fragment as a basis, Wagner seeks to identify the author 
of the Teiresias, the Sostratos of Nysa mentioned by Strabo, XIV, p. 650, the 
Sostratos of the fragments collected by Mtiller, Hist. Gr. IV, p. 504 f., and the 
physician Sostratos, for whom see Wellmann, Hermes, l8gi, pp. 321-50. 

F. Knickenberg, Zur Anthologia Latina — Ueber das erste der beiden 
Hirtengedichte der Einsiedler Handschrift Nr. 266, S. 206. 

Of the smaller papers (Miscellen) I mention Hude's Zur Urkunde bei 
Thucyd. V 47 (cf. Herbst in Hermes, 1890). The point in question is as to 
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what inferences should be drawn from the discrepancies noted between the 
text of the historian and the text of the corresponding document published in 
C.I. A. IV 14. 

II. 

P. Stengel, Zu den griechischen SacralalterthUmern. Kapvuci^ and Kapirovv 
in sacrificial language do not refer to fruit, but to offerings where complete 
destruction of the object sacrificed was practised. Festus' prodiguae hostiae 
(hostiae quae consumuntur) is possibly a translation of Greek Kapxaaetc, napnoii- 
fisva. — (kprd (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 373) shows that in this case, by way of 
exception, the animals to be oftered to the nether divinities are to be skinned 
after the killing. 

E. V. Borries, Die Quellen zu den Feldzugen Julians des Abtriinnigen gegen 
die Germanen. Ammianus had two sources for his account of these operations, 
which sources he worked up in such a manner that contradictions and abrupt- 
ness may be detected even novf . In some places the person of Constantius is 
treated with a certain measure of respect, while elsewhere malevolence and 
satire are palpable, suggesting a pagan source. Further on v. Borries gives 
parallels with Libanius, whose Uyo^ einTd(j>mQ ett' 'ImXiav^ he places about 
363 A. D. Both Ammianus and Libanius, on the whole, use common sources, 
the former, however, being very careful, the latter working hurriedly; Libanius 
is an orator rather than an historian. Zosimus is next presented. His time 
is not yet settled with absolute certainty. Rlihl (Rhein. Mus. 1891, p. 146) 
makes him a contemporary of the Emperor Anastasius (491-518 A. D.), 
claiming that Zosimus composed his work after 501. Zosimus's chief source 
was Eunapius, who wrote about 400 A. D. Parallels with Ammianus and 
Libanius afford very little in the way of tangible results. An vn-d/iVTifia of 
Oribasius (physician of Julian) was probably used by Ammianus and Eunapius. 

C. Trieber, Die diaTis^eig. This treatise had been considered the work of a 
sophist even by Valckenaer, and later by Mullach in the preface to his second 
volume of the fragments of the Greek phil., p. xxxiv a. Generally, however, 
this composition has been regarded as the work of a genuine Pythagorean, on 
account of the Doric dialect in which it is written. Bergk computes 388-385 
B. C. as the time of composition, and Blass thought of Simmias of Thebes as 
the author. Lexical traces (p. 214) point to very early times in the history of 
Greek prose, as do the references to philosophical schools and literary men. 
Furthermore, the success of Sparta and the defeat of Athens at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war are referred to as recent events. The author is a 
genuine representative of the old sophists in maintaining the impossibility of 
defining truth and falsehood, good and evil. The discussion about mnemonics 
and noXviiadla smack of the influence of Hippias. The scepticism of the 
lUaM^sti is to be traced to the doctrines of Heraclitus of Ephesos. 

G. Kaibel, Theokrits ''EUvrig midaXafuov. K. claims that Theocr. XVIII 
was written in imitation of the Epithalamia of Sappho. " The poem of 
Theocritus (p. 258) is of the genuine Alexandrian type: it is intended to 
explain the origin of the 'MAha SevSplrif in the Spartan grove of plane.trees." 
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F. DUmmler, Die ^Kdrpiaiav •KoXuua des Kritias. This is an ingenious and 
scholarly attempt to prove that Kritias, the leader of the Thirty, wrote a 
treatise entitled 'hBrivalav noT^neia. DUmmler starts out with a passage from 
Aristotle, 'Adr/v. ■koK., c. 6. Aristotle there defends Solon's memory against 
01 ^ovUfitvfii diajSdMeiv, i. e. against those who charged Solon with jobbery or 
with being responsible for the jobbery of some of his friends, to whom he 
disclosed the plan for the relief of debtors. Names and details are given in 
Plutarch, Solon, 15. These jobbers are called ;(fp£ui£07r/(!a«. DUmmler thinks 
of the short era of the Thirty when the anti-democratic reaction flourished, 
and thinks particularly of Critias, of whom Aelian, V. H. 10, 17, definitely says 
that he charged Themistocles and Kleon with enormous embezzlement of 
public moneys. Cf. also the rivic (Aristotle, 'A. tt. g), who charged Solon 
with purposely investing many of his statutes in obscure verbiage, in order to 
allow unlimited liberty to the popular jury-courts. Cf. further Aristotle, 'AS. 
iro^.. 35 (of the Thirty) Kal tuv 2<iAuvof dea/nav baoi 6ta^<j>LaPriTriaa^ elxov Kai to 
Kvpog 8 fjv iv TolQ SmaaToig KareTivaav . . . Going on, D. cites an apologetic 
passage from Isocrates, Paneg. §110, ToXfidai KarT/yopelv oi rav Smapxi-&v noiva- 
vrjaavTsg . . . The words in §113 seem even more unmistakably to point to 
Critias. The Epitaphios of Gorgias too was probably a defence of the demo- 
cratic leaders of the fifth century, whereas Plato, Xenophon and other Socratici 
were driven into a position of implacable hostility towards the Attic democ- 
racy, on account of the execution of Socrates. It is impossible to do full 
justice to the suggestive and vivid presentation of Dummler in the limits of 
this report : we must note, however, in conclusion, that Dummler, p. 285, 
incidentally says that the report of Aristotle as to the share of Themistocles 
in the overthrow of the Areopagus is untenable (unhaltbar). 

U. Wilcken, Bemerkungen zur aegyptischen Strategic in der Kaiserzeit. 
This paper deals with matters relating to the provincial administration of 
Egypt. The crpa-riyol received their office for three years from the prefect. 
Romans were not excluded, v. Plinius Capito, C.I.G. 4955, and Papirius 
Domi, C.I.G. 4811. A nonien gentile, even though coupled with Greek or 
Asiatic names, indicates Roman citizenship ; cf. Mommsen, Stsr. Ill i, 200 
sqq., 213. A recent acquisition among the Berlin papyri — probably of the 
date of Caracalla — contains the following passage (p. 290) : AvpriMog Zaai/ioc 
npb fiev TTJg dtag (■= deiac) Sapeag Ka/Mv/j-evog Zuai/iog Aeotvldov, The 6eia duped 
means ' imperial privilege' or 'patent.' The main purpose of this paper of 
W. is to present, from inscriptions and papyri, lists of arpar/iyoi, generally with 
the districts to which they were appointed. After 212, if that was the year of 
the Constitutio Antonina, the civitas was a requisite for arparriyia. 

H. Kuhlewein, Hippocratea. 

F. Leo, Zum Culex. 

Under Miscellen we note Emil Szanto, Die Kleisthenischen Trittyen. Cf. 
Aristotle, 'A9. TroA., c. 21, p. 69 Kenyon^. Each Phyle had three Trittyes, of 
which one belonged to Athens and its district, one to the interior, and one to 
the coast. Details are furnished by inscriptions. 

E. G. SiHLER. 
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Journal Asiatique Qan.-Dec, 1892).^ 
Vol. XIX. 

Pp. 1-102 contain the last part of M. Rubens Duval's ' History of the 
political, religious and literary development of Edessa prior to the first 
crusade' (A. J. P. XIII 254 f.). The author gives a very exact and interesting 
sketch of the inner history of that city, and of the development of the mono- 
physite doctrines preached by Jacob Baradeus, which definitely broke the 
bonds that had thus far united the Church of Edessa with the Greek and 
Latin Church. The religious controversies called forth a vast literature, 
which gave to the Syriac its classic form. Prominent in this literature are 
the works of Stephen bar Sudhaile, the reviver of Pantheism in Syria, and 
contemporary with Jacob of SSriigh and of Philoxenus of Mabbogh. At the 
same time lived Joshua the Stylite, author of the Chronicle, preserved to us 
through the tlioughtfulness of Dionysius of Tell-Mahrf (died A. D. 845). Of 
real historical value is the anonymous Chronicum Edessenum, fortunately 
preserved in the Vatican MS CLXIII and edited by Assemani. Mention 
should also be made of a tripartite historical romance written by a monk of 
Edessa, a history of the Emperor Constantine and his three sons ; of an 
account of Eusebius, bishop of Rome, and his sufferings at the hands of Julian 
the Apostate ; and of a history of Jovian. In 616 Syria was subjugated for a 
brief period by the Persian Chosroes II, and for another brief period, 622-8, 
it was Byzantine again, the Emperor Heraclius having defeated the Persians. 
But the Jacobites, who were persecuted by Heraclius, considered it a great 
relief when, in 636 and the years immediately following, the Mohammedans 
conquered the country, and thereby brought to an end the Roman and Persian 
sway in the Orient. Mo'awiya, the first Ommayad caliph, chose Damascus 
for his residence, but in 750 the capital of the empire was removed by the 
'Abasids to Baghdad. Among the most prominent hierarchs of Syria was 
Jacob of Edessa, author of the Hexameron and other works, and at the same 
time one of the best grammarians among Syriac writers.^ There were fierce 
struggles in the following centuries among the Mohammedan dynasties for the 
possession of Syria, but throughout their course, Edessa and the country at 
large enjoyed a considerable degree of freedom and prosperity. 

Pp. 103-50. M. Clermont-Ganneau has conceived the happy idea of opening 
his new courses on Semitic epigraphy and antiquities in the College de France 
with a resume of the discoveries in that vast field during the year 1891. We 
are thus enabled, guided by a master's hand, to review in a small compass the 
results of the work done in Phoenician, Hebrew, Sabean and Arabic epigraphy 
and inscriptions. 

Pp. 189-200. The preliminary report of M. J. de Morgan on his mission to 
Persia and Luristan shows that the results of his investigations will be of the 
greatest importance for the history of linguistics, geography and archaeology 
of Western Persia. As the regions that the author has explored are especially 
those that have thus far been neglected by archaeologists, great expectations 
have been raised, and the detailed account is awaited with impatience. 

iSee A. J. P. Xin256. ^a, J. P. V 211, 212. 
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Pp. 201-36. In 1883 M. S. Beal published, in the XlXth volume of the 
Sacred Books of the East, an English translation of the Fo-Sho-hing-Tsan- 
King, a life of Buddha (Buddhakaritd), by Agvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated 
into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A. D. 420. The original Sanskrit text had 
then not yet been edited, but, according to Sanskritists, it differed consid- 
erably, especially in the spelling of proper names, from the Chinese trans- 
lation, which is an abridgment of the Lalita-vistara. The Sanskrit MS 
containing the original text is not complete, ending after the XVIIth song. 
M. Sylvain Levi publishes in transliteration the headings of the seventeen 
songs and the first in full, with a translation into French, describing the birth 
of Bhagavat. The MS from which Levi transcribes his text was written in 
1830, by a scribe named Amrtananda. Hearing of Professor Cowell's intention 
to prepare a complete edition of the Buddhakarita in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
M. Levi discontinues his work, begun so well. 

Pp. 237-69. The civilized languages of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, or 
Farther India, are at present sufficiently known to us, or at least enough 
material has been gathered for a scientific study of these dialects. There 
remains, however, in the centre of the peninsula a mass of languages which 
have no literature and are spoken by the descendants of the ancient aboriginal 
population. Between the Thai, the Burmanese, Cambodian, Siamese and 
Annamite regions we find a linguistic chaos which remains to be sifted and 
classified. This group of languages or dialects contains some elements in 
common with the civilized languages surrounding them, due perhaps to a 
primitive common parentage. M. Pierre Lefevre-Pontalis, a member of the 
' Mission Pavie,' has spent eighteen months in the northern part of these 
regions of Indo-China, and he reports on fourteen distinct vocabularies. The 
mountains of Tonkin hide a linguistic problem which is analogous to that of 
the Caucasus, although it seems to be less complex and destined not to resist 
so long, if it be approached with patience and a sound philological method. 
M. Pontalis also announces, on p. 334, the gift by M. Pavie of sixteen MSS 
relating to the history, laws, civil and religious customs of the countries just 
mentioned, and publishes, on pp. 560-2, a list of the titles of these MSS. 

Pp. 270-333, 499-555 ; vol. XX, pp. 233-75. M. Joseph Halevy continues 
and concludes his transliteration and translation of the correspondence of 
Amenophis III and Amenophis IV, kings of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B. C, with the kings of Babylonia, governors of Jerusalem, etc. (see A. J. P. 
XII 254, 380, XIII 254). 

Pp. 378-407. M. Max van Berchem prints some further notes on Arabic 
archaeology, discussing the monuments and inscriptions of the Toulunides 
and the Fatimides of Cairo. This second article was called forth by the many 
valuable suggestions communicated to van Berchem after the separate publi- 
cation of his first article on the same subject (Journ. asiatique, May-June, 
July-Aug. 1891; A. J. P. XII 381, XIII 254). The author takes up the 
inscriptions of the Mosque of Ahmad ibn Tulun, and publishes the Arabic 
text, with translation into French and a philological commentary. The article 
closes with additional remarks on the monuments of the Fatimides, supple- 
mentary to his first article, referred to above. 
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Pp. 408-71. Abulwefa wrote an Arabic translation of Ptolemy's Almagest, 
which, however, did not betray much originality, except in the chapter on 
trigonometry. This Arabic treatise was carefully studied by the late M. 
Marcel Devic, of Montpellier. After his death, in 1893, his notes on this 
treatise passed into the hands of M. L. Rodet, who, in turn, gave it to M. le 
Baron Carra de Vaux. C. de V. publishes the notes of M. Devic, with 

numerous additions of his own. The Almagest f ^iaM*.>- \ = 6 /icyiaroc j 

of Abulwefa contained three parts, of which the first treats the subject of 
trigonometry, the second the application of trigonometrical formulae and 
similar observations, the third the theory of the planets, including the moon. 
Such is the division given by its author. As a matter of fact, however, the 
first part begins with four chapters on general cosmography, trigonometry 
being taken up with the fifth chapter. This chapter is perhaps the most- 
important and original part of Abulwefa's work, and M. de Vaux reproduces 
it in French with explanatory notes. The treatise on the motions of the 
moon belongs to part III, but the Arabic MS (No. 1138 du supplement arabe 
a la Bibliotheque nationale) has suffered very much. It contained discourses 
6, 7 and 8, of which half of No. 6, parts of No. 7 and the whole eighth 
discourse are lost. It is therefore rather difficult to gain an exact knowledge 
of the ideas of the Arabic author. M. de Vaux takes up, in particular, the 
account of the motion of the moon. He points the Arabic text and gives a 
translation into French. This is followed by an interesting account of the 
heated discussions which arose, over this part of the MS, in the French 
Academy, from 1836-42, between MM. Sedillot and Libri, with reference to 
the question whether the 'variation of the moon' had indeed been discovered 
by Abulwefa in saec. X, i. e. so many centuries before Tycho Brahe made the 
same discovery. The controversy turned on the interpretation of the terms 
ta&li'^ and tasdis as third and sixth octants. M. de Vaux explains the former 
as 'trisection.' The closing words of M. de Vaux's long article are worth 
quoting in full: "A Tycho-Brahe appartient la gloire entiere, car jamais il ne 
put avoir sous les yeux aucun ecrit d'un astronome arabe contenant une 
premiere decouverte de la variation ; a Ptolemee ou a ses predecesseurs 
I'honneur d'une theorie plus exacte qu'on ne le croit generalement, et ou la 
troisieme anomalie lunaire est en germe ; 4 Abul'wefa et a ses compatriotes 
bien peu de chose en la question, tout au plus le merite d'observations repe'tees 
mais steriles, capables de confirmer la science et non de I'avancer." 

Pp. 472-98. M. E. Senart furnishes another instalment of his studies in 
Indian epigraphy (A. J. P. XII 252), publishing three new inscriptions of 
A?oka-Piyadasi which were discovered by Mr. Lewis Rice, chief of the 
archaeological bureau at Mysore. The original text is hewn into the rocks 
on the central plateau of the Dekhan, thus showing that Indian civilization 
was established in the southern part of India from the third century B. C. 
The inscriptions do not contain any new features differing from those 
discovered since 1877 (see e. g. A. J. P. X 488). M. Senart gives a number of 
geographical notes on the edicts, with text emendations and restorations, and 
then discusses, in particular, the new portion of the edict of Brahmagiri. 
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Vol. XX. 

Pp. 5-38. Minutes of the annual meeting of the Society; report of the 
financial secretary, and list of the members, and the works published under 
the auspices of the Society. 

Pp. 39-138. M. James Darmesteter presents to the Society his biennial 
report on the progress of Oriental learning in France. It mourns the loss of 
several prominent members, of whom the best known is M. Max de Roche- 
monteix, author of the well-known 'Stories from Berber' (A. J. P. XI 250 f.). 
Among foreign members deceased are Father Gorresio and Miss Amelia 
Edwards. Tribute is also paid to the memory of three great scholars who 
were not members of the Society, viz. Eduard Reuss, the veteran Biblical 
scholar at Strassburg, M. Henry Duveyrier and Rabbi Isidore Loeb, well 
known to the readers of the Revue des etudes juives. M. Darmesteter then 
gives short but clear summaries of the works published by French scholars, 
whether in book-form or articles, reviews or notes. High praise is justly 
bestowed upon M. Ph. Berger's Histoire de I'ecriture dans I'antiquite (Paris, 
l8gi) and upon the short histories of MM. Maspero and S. Reinach. The 
rest of the report is divided into the eight groups : (t) India and Indo-China, 
special mention being made of M. Sylvain Levi and M. Victor Henry's work' ; 
(2) Persia and Afghanistan ; (3) Phoenicia, Judaea and Syria, epigraphy and 
antiquities; (4) Biblical criticism and later Jewish history; (5) Arabia and 
the Mussulman world, including Morocco and the Sudan ; (6) Assyria, the 
Gudea inscriptions and the El-Amarna tablets still engaging the interest of 
scholars ; (7) Egypt, and (8) China, Annam and Japan. 

Pp. 139-56. M. Abel de Michels contributes an article on the Chinese 
poem Bach Tii, or ' the white mouse,' an Annamite morality play. The 
author, a Chinese Lafontaine, following the custom of his country, published 
the story anonymously. It refers to the period from A. D. 1 226-1407, when 
the dynasty of the Tran ruled over Annam, and is a picture of the condition 
of life at the time when the poet wrote his poem. In its original form it 
must have been a satire on H6-quily, in whose house the scene was laid. A 
pious hypocrite, he had by his intrigues usurped the Annamite throne in A. D. 
1406, but was soon after captured by the invading Chinese. 

Pp. 157-66. M. H. Derenbourg believes that the word [rtpX occurring in 
line 5 of a Minnean inscription means ' Allah ' = God -f- 1 of the determinate 
state (or postpositive article). In these inscriptions from Yemen the word is 
still the proper name of a special god. On pp. 325-6 M. Halevy prints some 
further observations on this word. 

Pp. 167-75. M. A. Foucher speaks of the Buddhavatara, or the IXth of the 
ten parts of the Da?avatarakarita (' history of the ten avatars ') of Kshemendra, 
which explains the life of Buddha to be an avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu. 

1 Speaking of Henry's Livre XIII de I'Atharva-Veda, M. Darmesteter says (p. 57); "Un 
juge plus competent que moi M. Bloomfield (Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
IVth Series, A. J. P. XII 429--43) a rendu hommage k la precision de la traduction, au soin et 
a I'entente avec lesquels M. Henry a rapproche tous les passages paralleles de la litt^rature 
vedique, a la prudence et au bonheur qu'il apporte dans la critique du texte et nous ne pouvons 
que nous associer au souhait exprime par le savant americain que M. Henry consente ^ nous 
donner sa traduction tout entiere." 
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Pp. 185-232. M. L. Feer. Buddhistic views on Hades and the life after 
death, being a description of the religious belief in India concerning the 
suppliants in Hades, the crimes for which they are punished and the duration 
of their punishment. The generic names for the lower worlds are 'Naraka' 
and ' Niraya.' There are sixteen great and as many small hells, the great 
ones being divided into eight hot and eight cold places, to which the wicked 
are condemned according to the character of their crimes. Feer then discusses 
the sixteen smaller underworlds, all of which have the most appropriate desig- 
nations, such as the black-pebble hell, the bubbling-filth hell, the freezing-cold 
hell, etc., to each of which are assigned different classes of sinners and trans- 
gressors, among whom adulterers and the like are especially selected for 
horrible punishments. The duration of the punishment is of the greatest 
importance, and is discussed at length for each category and class. 

Pp. 305-17. M. Max van Berchem addresses a letter to M. Barbier de 
Meynard relative to the plan of a new 'corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum.' 
There are to be three divisions : (l) The pre-Islamite inscriptions, (2) those 
dating from the Mussulman dynasties, and (3) private inscriptions. 

Nouvelles et Melanges. 

Vol. XIX, pp. 151-88. M. Pognon communicates a trilingual funeral 
inscription in the Oui'gour, Arabic and Syriac languages which he found in a 
Jacobite convent and dates to A. D. 1299; on pp. 336-42 M. P. publishes 
additional notes and an exact facsimile reproduction of the inscriptions. 
M. L. Feer adds some observations, and M. Halevy prints a new translation 
and interpretation (vol. XX, 291-2), differing in many points from that of 

M. Pognon. — According to M. R. Duval the Arabic t_j . iaS {qutrub) is but 

a mutilated transcription of the Greek nvudvdpaTrog, through the mediation of 
Syriac qantropos. — M. J. Halevy defends against M. Berger (Histoire de 
I'ecriture, 330) his interpretation of the funeral inscriptions of Berber and of 
the proper names in a, which he had first discussed in his 'etudes berb^res' 
(journal asiatique, 1874, I 95 ff.). — M. B. de Meynard reviews Ch. Wells's 
The Literature of the Turks (London, 1891, xix-|-272 pp.). The book 
contains selections of the Ottoman literature of the last three centuries, and 
is a laudable undertaking. But it is scarcely pardonable of Wells to ignore 
or, still worse, to be ignorant of the excellent work done in this line in 
England, France and other countries, by such men as Redhouse, Bianchi and 
Pavet de Courteille. This ignorance deprives Wells of much useful material. 
His texts are neither correct nor his translations acceptable. — The same 
reviewer bestows high praise upon the excellent edition of Recueil des poesies 
de Bayezid, II (Constantinople, i8gi). — Adolf Neubauer's Petite grammaire 
hebralque provenant du Yemen, texte arabe, is considered by M. R. Duval a 
very excellent piece of work. It seems to be the original of the Hebrew text 
which was published by M. J. Derenbourg (Journ. as. 1870, vol. XVI, 309-50). 
— M. Moise Schwab describes a Hebrew MS of the Biblioth^que nationale a 
Paris, No. 1333, which dates from saec. XIV and shows the Oriental vocaliz- 
ation. Of great interest is a prayer, found at the end of the MS, in the 
Jewish-German jargon written in Hebrew characters. 
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Pp. 334-76. M. Drouin entertained the Society with a talk on some coins 
from Central Asia belonging to the fifth century of our era. One of the words 
occurring on these coins he reads xodal, a title of the sovereigns of Trans- 
oxiana (Sogdiana). M. Darmesteter believes the word to be a compound of 
xat and dat. — M. G. Deveria has a very favorable notice of P. Antonini's Le 
Chang-Ti et le T'ien dans I'antiquite, i. e. ' the Great Spirit of Heaven and 
Earth and the spirit' (Paris, l8gi), and of M. C. de Harlez's Les Religions de 
la Chine (Leipzig, 1 891). The latter work consists of four distinct parts, 
treating (i) the official religion practised by the first Chinese of all classes at 
least down to the second century before our era, but now only by the ' fils du 
ciel' and his lieutenants; (2) Taoism, whose founder was Lao-tze; (3) Bud- 
dhism of the North, and (4) the actual religion of the people, composed of all 
sorts of beliefs and superstitions. — The beautiful book of M. Philippe Berger, 
L'histoire de I'ecriture dans I'antiquite (Paris, 1891), deserves the high praise 
bestowed upon it by M. R. Duval (p. 361 ff.) and by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(p. 117). It is an admirable book and remarkably cheap. — M. Drouin reports 
on two collections of coins and statues bequeathed to the Society by MM. 
W. H. Scott and E. S. Ariel in 1855 and '56. 

Pp. 370-2, 564-6. M. J. Halevy. The Hebrew name of the Thebais, 
D^^^ is rarely mentioned in the Bible, and has thus given rise to some 
peculiar mistakes of the scribes, e. g. in Jerem. 44, 15, where we should read 
DhS or Dins, as well as in verse I, DinD pS31 = tg>il pS (Gen. 46, 28) or 
DppP"l pX (ibid. 47, 11). On the other hand, in Ezek, 27, 10 and 38, 5 the 
original D^nS was changed into DIS. — The Old Testament \'CiXv>111 is = 
Baal or Lord of Mount Amanus, JDn (= Assyrian I/amanu =.' Kjiavoq) being 
derived from D-in 'black.' It is the fiavpov ipo; of the Byzantine authors. 
The modern name of Marash is identical with Assyrian ' Marqasi,' the name 
of the capital of the country of Gamgum. The Hamathean city Ellitarbi is 
the Alrapfia of the Greeks. 

Pp. 373—6. M. O. Houdas recommends Bel Kassem ben Sedira's two books : 
(l) Cours pratique de langue arabe, and (2) Cours de litterature arabe (Alger, 
iSgl). — M. Moise Schwab briefly mentions the second edition of Rabbi M. 
Ennery's Dictionnaire hebreu-francjais (Paris, l8gi) and Fiirst's Glossarium 
Graeco-Hebraeum (Strassburg, l8gi). 

Pp. 562-4. M. Drouin speaks very highly of Stanley Lane Poole's Catalogue 
of Arabic Glass Weight in the British Museum, edited by R. S. Poole (London, 
l8gl), and M. B. de Meynard reviews R. Youssouf's Grammaire complete de 
la langue ottomane (Constantinople, 1892) and Lehdje-i-Osmani (Constanti- 
nople, 1890-92), a new edition of the well-known dictionary of Ahmed Vefyk 
Pasha. 

Vol. XX, pp. 176-84 contain reviews by Carra de Vaux of Traite du Quadri- 
lat^re, attribue i Nasiruddin-el-Toussy, 1200-73 A. D., traduit par A. Cara- 
theodory (Paris, 1891, 371 pp., 8vo), and by R. Duval of Hyvernat and Mueller- 
Simonis's Relation des missions scientifiques (Paris et Lyon, 1892, 628 pp.) 

Pp. 279-304 contain a number of interesting notes, e. g. the funeral oration 
over M. Ernest Renan, president of the Society since 1884, by M. Barbier de 
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Meynard. — Father Scheil (Journ. as. XVI 336 ; A. J. P. XII 383) first suggested 
that the 'men of Judah' were mentioned in letter No. 39 of the Berlin collec- 
tion of the El-Amarna Tablets (Winckler and Abel, II, p. 46). M. A.-J. 
Delattre, however, shows convincingly that this is not so, ia-u-du (as he reads) 
being the third person plural preterite of a verb "ViSl, meaning 'they have 
witnessed." — Of reviews there is one by M. E. Drouin of Ismail Ghalib 
Edhem Bey's Traite des monnaies de Seljoucides (Constantinople, 1892, xxvi 
+ 143 pp.), and by M. L. Feer of W. W. Rockhill's The Land of the Lamas 
(London, 1891, 399 pp.). — M. B. de Meynard compliments Professor E. G. 
Browne, of Cambridge, upon the publication of A Traveller's Narrative 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1891) and mentions V. Chauvin's Bibliographic des 
ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes (Liege, 1892). 

Pp. 326-38. M. CI. Huart severely criticises Le moyen de parvenir 4 la 
connaissance de la langue des Turcs, texte arabe d'Abou-Hayyan, public par 
Moftafa-bey (Constantinople, 1891, 213 pp.); M. C. de Harlez treats of the 
nationality of the people of Tcheou, and M. S. Levi of Arjuna, the successor 
of Harsa ^iladitya, the famous contemporary of Hiouen-Tsang ; while M. de 
Meynard recommends the Turkish translation by Adda Fredj of the fables of 
La Fontaine (Constantinople, 1893). 

Pp. 341-540. General index to the VII Ith series of the Journal asiatique 
(1883-92). 

University of Chicago. W. MusS-Arnolt. 



Rheinisches Museum, XLVI, Fascicles 3 and 4.^ 

Pp- 343-8. F. Vollmer. Quintilian wrc^te the ' de causis corruptae eloquen- 
tiae' in A. D. 92 ; the ' institutio oratoria,' composed by him in A. D. 95, was 
published by Trypho the following year, on the i8th of September. 

Pp. 349-70. K. Dziatzko shows that there exists between the Prolegomena 
in Aristophanis irkpa apx'l of Joh. Tzetzes and the Plautus scholion on the 
Alexandrian Libraries, a closer relationship than has usually been supposed. 
The scholion, however, rests on a better text of Tzetzes than we have at 
present. The tract Trepl nunudtag published in Cramer's Anecdota Paris. I 
(1839)3-10 is not the source of the introductions of Tzetzes, but rather an 
abstract from them, at least as far as the remarks on the Alexandrian Libraries 
and the recensions of Homer are concerned. The f3lj}?u)i av/ifuyelc of the 
Alexandrian Library were rolls containing beginning or end of several parts 
of one or more works, while jHfiAOL afuyel<: Kal dirAot designated rolls con- 
taining only one work as a whole, or the main part thereof. 

Pp. 371-7. M. Ihm. The Codex Riccardianus 1179, together with the 
Codex rescriptus Vindob. 16 (saec. V or VI), are the only sources thus far 
known of the original Latin text of the Ars medicina seu veterinaria of 
Pelagonius. 

1 See also A. H. Sayce in Records of the Past, new series, vol. V, pp. vi-vii, and M, Jastrow 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, XII 61-72. 
2SeeA. J. P. XIV 392. 
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Pp. 378-419. Comparing the new fragments of the Bibliotheca Apollodori 
(see pp. 161-92 ; A. J. P. XIV 394) with the Epitome Vaticana (on which 
compare Rhein. Mus. XLI 134-50; A.J. P. X 238), R. Wagner points out 
their great importance for the criticism and restoration of the Bibliotheca, 
especially as regards the fourth book, and also our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. On p. 618 Wagner determines the locality of the demos Icaria 
and of Mount Icarion. 

Pp. 420-5. F. Marx. Notwithstanding the immature and foolish close of 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium, it is yet a genuine work, a axo^i-i^ov v-Ko/ivr/fia, 
and not spurious, as has been, since Gruter, generally assumed. A note to 
p. 424 is printed on p. 636, and on pp. 606-12 the same writer maintains that 
the deviations from classical diction found in this work are characteristic 
peculiarities of the author. 

Pp. 426-65. It is impossible to ignore the fact that not a few highly com- 
petent scholars hesitate to accept the 'Ad. vol. as a work of Aristotle ; thus, 

e. g., Herwerden, F. Cauer, H. Richards and, above all, Fr. Riihl, who main- 
tains, in an article printed in these pages, that the edition of Mr. Kenyon is 
not identical with the 'A0. ttoa. quoted by ancient authors as a work of 
Aristotle. Many historical statements that are not otherwise supported by 
ancient tradition are open to grave suspicions. [Ruhl's objections were met 
by Gomperz in a polemical pamphlet, ' Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der 
Athener und ihr neuester Beurtheiler' (Vienna, 1 891), to which Riihl forthwith 
replied in 'Der Staat der Athener und kein Ende' (reprint from the XVIII. 
Supplementband of Fleckeisen's Jahrbucher, 1S92, pp. 675-706). Most 
scholars, however, have declared themselves, against Riihl, in favor of the 
Aristotelian authorship; cf. Lit. Centralblatt, i8g2. No. 21, 754; Wochenschr. 

f. klass. Phil. 1892, No. 35, and especially Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1892, Nos. 41 and 42. The great storehouse, in future, will be the excellent 
edition of the 'Afl. no?., by Sandys (1893).] 

Pp. 465-80. C. Wachsmuth. The biographical work of Timagenes Trspl 
fiaaAkav was one of the main sources of Trogus for his 'universal history.' 
The general plan of the work, however, was his own conception, as well as a 
number of quotations from and references to Greek writers consulted by him 
independently of Timagenes. 

Pp. 480-96. L. Enthoven emends Appian, de bello civ. II 11 hevrpovv for 
sjrevooiw and a/i' jjaai) instead of a.W ijaar); ; II 50 navTt( tc oi ev <j>povovvTe(, t^v 
elsvdepiav owy wot' av <,ix>aaiv r/yovvrai Trarpida. — J. E. Kirchner on 'Atto/I- 
MSupoc aaaiuvoc 'Axnpvcvr (Dem. XLV 28, 46). — O. Immisch. The carcinus 
of the Pompeian wall-inscriptions (C. I. L. IV 2400 ai) is mentioned in the 
Anthol. Palat. II 608 (Duebner). Aco/ir/dr/ is the name of a woman, not that of 
the hero Diomedes. — G. Gundermann. The chronological glosses of the 
Codex Monacensis lat. 14, 429 (Rhein. Mus. XXII 442 ff.) are based on 
Jerome's Chronicle, a fact depriving, among others, also the passage on 
Lucretius of the value of an independent witness. The words ' Solinus sub 
Octaviano fuit' are to be corrected to 'lulius Hyginus sub Octaviano fuit.' — 
M. Manitius believes the 'carmina minora' of Dracontius to have been used 
largely by later authors, e. g. Fortunatus, Hildebert of Le Mans, Sedulius, 
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etc. — M. Ihm emends and interprets Vegetius Mulomed. Ill 60, i, and E. 
Pernice shows that the early Italian pound is preserved in a few old specimens, 
weighing 10 ounces. 

Pp. 497-510. H. Swoboda discusses the character and contents of the 
inscriptions published in vol. VIII of the Antiquities of Pergamum, edited by 
Max Frankel ; they are mostly decrees and resolutions of the public assembly. 

Pp. 511-27. E. Bethe begins a series of studies in Vergil, discussing the 
Laocoon episode. There are two separate traditions regarding this episode, 
found in Vergil side by side, and at times crossing each other. According to 
the older tradition Sinon plays but a secondary part, Apollo being the 
principal actor ; according to the younger version Sinon is the principal 
instigator of the plan enacted upon by the Greeks. Vergil had originally 
selected the younger version, according to which the deliberation on the 
wooden horse occurred near the seashore. Later on he decided to make use 
also of the older tradition, and he composed the two passages 11. 40-56 and 
rgg-233, according to which the deliberation took place in front of King 
Priam's palace. 

Pp. 528-51. K. Tilmpel. Poseidon-Brasilas of Cos in Athens. The expla- 
nation by Pausanias, I 2, 4, of the equestrian javelin-thrower in the statuary 
group near the Demeter temple at Athens is correct : it represents Poseidon's 
victory over Polybotes, the giant of Cos. The aXKo^ of the inscription on the 
monument, as quoted by Pausanias, refers to the word (ipaaihi; := £voaixfl<M, 
an epithet of Poseidon on Cos (Theocr. VII 1 1) not known to the archaeologist, 
who uses d/lAof in its stead.' 

Pp. 552-6. C. Wachsmuth examines the two new fragments of the Homerica 
of Crates of Mallos, discovered among the meagre scholia of the Codex 
Genevensis, 44, to B. XXI of the Iliad, which were published recently by 
M. Jules Nicole (2 vols., Geneve, i8gi). 

Pp- 557-76. C.V.Jan. The monograph of Bacchius contains two distinct 
treatises on harmonics, viz. §§1-58 and 67-88, while §§59-66 and 89-101 are 
appendices to parts I and II. The second appendix is again divided into 
three parts, of which the first, §§89-92, preserved in a very mutilated form, is 
an abstract from a metrical handbook similar to that of Choeroboscus. The 
second, §§93-8, shows a rhythmic character and points to the school of 
Aristoxenus ; while the third, §§99-101, on which two authors had worked 
together, belongs to the school of the avfiwAsicavTe;, who combine rhythmic and 
metric. Though several hands can be discerned in the original composition, 
the final redactor has revised the whole, so that pvdfios, paai(, apaiQ, ^ye/iiyv, 
ht\. have the same meaning throughout. 

Pp. 577-S2. C. Hosius communicates the results of an examination of 21 
Italian MSS of Propertius, which shows that the marginal notes of Politianus 
(Poliziano) are based on MS collations made by the great Italian scholar. 

Pp. 583-98. E. Fabricius. On the history of the second Athenian confed- 
eration. The list of the members {ai/i/iaxoi) of this confederation (C. I. A. 

^BpairiAas is a compound of Ppacri-, from >^^pa- {cf. p€^paa6at = iad€iadat, ppafffioi Y^? = 
(reicr/tbs 7^5), and -Aas = Aas, Aaas, thus = o-etffi-x^w*', evvo<rC-yaio^. 
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II 17) contained in 1. 15 a name that was erased at an early date. Fabricius 
suggests the name of Jason of Pherae, who became a member in 375 B. C. and 
left again between 373 and 371 B. C. The names are engraved in groups by 
several hands, showing that the membership increased only gradually. 

Pp. 599-605. A. V. Domaszewski. Notes on the history of the government 
of the Roman provinces. III.^ Agricola introduced, in the second year of 
his proconsulate, the new jurisdiction over Brittany (Tac Agric. 21), with a 
iuridicus at the head of legal affairs. About the same time the military force 
in that province was reduced, the legio II adiutrix, stationed there by Vespa- 
sian, being removed thence and appearing subsequently, under Domitian, in 
Pannonia, with Acumincum (Slankamen) and, later, Aquincum as garrisons. 
The ' legatus Augustorum provinciae Britanniae" of C. I. L. IX 5533 = Wilm. 
1151, is the earliest mention of the iuridicus Britanniae (C. I. L. V 6794), both 
designating one and the same official. It is most probable that after the 
removal of the legio II the legatus iuridicus took the place of the fourth 
legatus militum, now vacated. 

Pp. 613-36. O. Immisch. On the Melampodia, ApoU. Bibl. IV 6, 7, 7. — 
J. M. Stahl. The psephisma of Demophantus (Andoc. de myst. §§96-9) is an 
old fragment of a Solonian law with some later additions. — V. Gardthausen. 
The inscription on p. 27 of Schliemann's Bericht ilber die Ausgrabungen in 
Troja im J. 1890 (Leipzig, 1891) does not refer to Emperor' Tiberius, as the 
author thought, but to Augustus, dating about 742 A. U. C, i. e. 12 B. C. — 
M. Ihm prints variant readings to Priscian's Institutiones, preface, from the 
Codex Angelicanus T. 618 (membr. saec. XII/XIII, 4to). — M. Manitius 
examines the final syllables of the hexameter in later Latin poetry, from 
Lucretius to the Aenigmata Eusebii, and finds that the monosyllabic 
decreases in general, with the exception of the Christian poets, with whom 
the reverse is the case. The tetrasyllables, used originally only in the case of 
proper names, are found in some measure by Christian poets also with other 
words ; the pentasyllables too having considerably increased among these 
Christian writers. — E. Pernice shows, from several specimen weights found 
in Pompeii, Rome and Aquileia, that the Italian mina (/iva 'IraXt/c^) of 491 gr. 
was used as an equivalent of the Roman pound. — F. B. discusses the general 
character of the mimiambi of Herodas, proposes a number of emendations, 
and publishes a revised text of the first mimiamb. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 

1 See vol. XLV i-io, 203-11 ; A, J. P. XII 372. 



